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1. GENBRAL. 


(1) Statistica. 


The number of pilgrims who arrived at Jeddah by sea was greater by 
nearly twenty thousand in 1923 than in 1922. Of-this increase 11,000 
came from Indian and nearly 4,000 from British Malayan ports. 

The approximate figures in detail are: 

Country of Embarkation. Number of pilgrims, 

British Malaya i 10,224 
oat : *S Including a few hundred from , 

Dutch East Indies } Mokalla a gues trom} ease 


. at eS em ne 
Persian Gulf . . - 4 : é . . . 4,803 
East Africa; Massowa = « a oe z ‘ : F 888 
»  « Klewbere . 2. . 2 «© «© e 118 
Including many pilgrims from 
Sudan { Nigeria and some from Prench } 6,807 
African territories. 
. Including a considerable number 
Egypt : : 4 of Senet: and Palestinians. ; 7,040 
Syria and Turkey . : . . c . . . 3,788 
78,221 


The shipping on which these pilgrims were carried was mainly British 
and Dutch. The distribution was: 


Fle; : Number of pilgrims. 
British : . : ah eee : : ‘ 55,640 
Dutch . . . . : ° . . . . 16,650 
Italian. . : . 2 F . . . 459 
‘French ©, ; . : . . . P . , 1,440 
Russian (under French fieg) . . . . . . 2,082 
76,221 





In addition there were some hundreds of pilgrims—mainly Africans— 
who arrived by dhow. It is not possible to estimate their numbers 
accurately. 

Pilgrimage day was July 23rd. It is estimated that one hundred 
thousand pilgrims were present at Arafat on that day. This number 
includes local as well as foreign pilgrims. The first pilgrim ship arrived 
at Jeddah on January 27th; the first pilgrim ship carrying pilgrims home 
‘left on July 31st, the last on October 19th. : 


(2) Quarantine and Landing Dues at Jeddah. 


The Hashimite authorities delayed until December 14th, 1922 to inform 
this Agency what the quarantine dues for the coming -pilgrim season . 
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would be, and then stated that there would be an increase from PT. 374 
to PT. 90 (quarantine, 40; landing dues. #50) and that the new rates would 
come into force at once. As it was known that by that time many of the 
pilgrims who intended to go to Medina before the pilgrimage day must 
have secured their tickets, and that. consequently the shipping companies, 
who are responsible for payment of the quarantine and landing charges, 
would probably be unable to collect ‘the difference from ticket-holders, the 
Hejaz Government were asked to postpone the application of the new rates 
for at least a month, in order to give the shipping companies time to make 
the necessary arrangements. This request was granted, and the new rates 
;did not come into force until January 15th. 

The Hejaz Government have informed this Agency officially, in answer 
to an inquiry, that these charges will be the same in 1924 as in 1923, viz., 
an 90 at the rate of PT. 112 = £1 gold, i.e., 16s. 1d. a head, payable in 
gold. 


(3) Customs Dues: 


The 1922 Pilgrimage Report gives a list of articles which pilgrims are 
allowed to bring into the Hejaz free of Customs duty. Many pilgrims 
bring foodstuffs and other merchandise to sell, and it is therefore unreason- 
able to expect a general exemption of pilgrims, as pilgrims, from Customs 
charges. In the few cases where pilgrims complained to this Agency of 
overcharging, representations were made to the Customs authorities who 
put the matter right at once. 


(4) Cost of the Pilgrimage 


Last year’s.report contained ‘a list of the various items.of-expenditure 
which the pilgrim incurs, as'e minimum, from the time he reaches the 
port of Jeddah. The totals were: 


Rs, a. P. 
Taxes c rs é 2 : 4 - . . 66 4 6 
Total expenditure . . . . 21 9 0 


This list still holds good. N. B.—It does not include. the cost of food 
and water in the Hejaz. Nor does it include the cost of the sea-passage, 
which covers also the quarantine and landing charges paygbje on arrival. 


A tax of 2 majidiyahs gold (Rs. 5/5/9) has been levied this year for the 
first time on all persons who took tents to Arafat, but that does not affect 
pilgrims who wish to spend no more than the essential minimum. 


(5) Loas of luggage by Pilgrims. 


To relieve the congestion which inevitably results from the passage of 
so many pilgrims through a single small seaport within a few days, pilgrims 
are hurried off to Mecca the day after their arrival at Jeddah. Their effects 
are cleared from the Customs by the pilgrim guides, and often the pilgrims 
do not see their property from the time it leaves the steamer or the lighter 
until the moment when the camels are being loaded. It is then frequently 
found that something is missing, but the rush to get to Mecca is so great 
that few pilgrims wish to stay to make immediate investigations. The 
Hejaz Government publish notices in the Mecca newspaper, the ‘‘ Qibla ’’, 
instructing pilgrims who have lost luggage to apply to the Customs authori- 
ties at Jeddah before the Ist of Safar. As this date is less than fifty days 
from the great day of the pilgrimage, no pilgrim who goes to Medina after 
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the pilgrimage can possibly put in his complaint in time, unless he can find 
time and opportunity to submit it before leaving Jeddah. Few such claims 
are in fact made, either because the notices in the press do not come to the 
pilgrims’ knowledge, or because the fiexce scramble to get to Mecca and, 
after the pilgrimage, to get away from the Hejaz, leaves no time for in- 
quiries about lost luggage. According to the official notice there are in 
‘the Customs some 300 packages awaiting claimants. The actual number 
is probably very much larger. 


No scheme which did not involve personal inquiry by the owner could 
be expected to be satisfactory. In spite, therefore, of the natural reluct- 
ance to incur the risk of delay, any pilgrim who loses any of his luggage 
should apply to the authorities at the Customs godowns at the earliest 
opportunity. 


(6) Public Security. 


Again there is no complaint to make on the score of law and order in 
Mecca and Jeddah and on the Jeddah-Mecca and Mecca-Arafat roads. 
There was one robbery on the Jeddah-Mecca road, a party of Jeddah people 
being robbed of their money and. their donkeys, but this was the first case 
for over two years and no other has occurred. since. 


The ronds to Medina, however, are no safer than they were last year. 

. The road via Yambo has been little used, as in order to protect the vested. 
interests of the camelmen (and of the Hejaz Governmient, who levy a very 

heavy tax on pilgrims travelling on the Mecca-Medina road) individual 

pilgrims are not allowed to proceed from Jeddah to Yambo by sea or té 

land at Yambo from Egypt or the Sudan. The direct roads between 

Meeca and Medina became so unsafe that the later caravans to Medina all 

came to Jeddah and went on (by land) from. there. 


Hardly any caravan escaped without paying a toll of about £1 or £2 
on each camel (i.e., for everytwo persons). The Persians, as Shi’ahs. 
were as always made to pay more. The brigands complain that the 
subsidies promised by King Hussein are always in arrear and maintain 
that their only alternative means of livelihood ig robbery. The business 
of bfigandage is very well organised, both in the military dispositions 
which ensure that not a pilgrim shall escape, and in the arrangements 
for checking -the numbers of the pilgrims, levying the tolls and issuing 
veceipts. The Hejaz Gévernment’s plan of trying to keep the tribesmen 
in gubjeotion by’ limiting their purchases in towns to very small quan- 
tities of food and other necessaries except in cases where a government 
license ig granted for larger quantities seems to be singularly ineffective, 
so far as the Medina road is concerned. 


In, the ‘‘Quibla’’ of July 12th an official notice was. published promis- 
ing to pay to pilgrimg the sums teken from them by Badawin on the_ way 
to Medina, provided that they submitted their claims before the pilgrim- 
age with details of the robbery and the names. of their guides and camel 
drivers, through whom the application had to be made. The assistance 
of the camel drivers at Icast is of doubtful value. Most of them belong 
to the brigand tribes and almost certainly share in the loot. Some 
-YIndians and Persians secured a refund, but almost never in full, and in 
many cases it represented a ludicrously small proportion of the loss. 


The greatest sufferers were a caravan composed mainly of Indians, 
who were detained at a place called Khaif for 28 days and made to pay 
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£9 a camel. “They formed part of the last caravan of the season—al- 
ways a dangerous situation, as the Badawin, in order not to scarc other 
pilgrims from going to Medina, keep their most outrageous exactions 
until the end of the season. Everything points to collusion between the 
guides and the Baedawin. The main body of the caravan arrived at Medina 
with no greater loss than the toll of £1 a camel which the whole caravan had 
had to pay soon after leaving Mecca. They however did not go via 
Khaif. ‘fhe prosperous Indians composing that portion of the caravan 
which went via Khaif were forced by the guides to go that way, on the 
pretence that it was easier and safer, though they much wanted to keep 
with the main body and even offered to pay extra to be allowed to do so. 
With the £1 a camel which they had paid earlier in their journey the 
Khaif caravan paid to the Badawin altogether’a sum of over £4,000. 
As compensation the Hejaz Government paid them £700 at Medina. 
The Government allotted £200 of this sum to the party of the ‘‘Begum 
of Kabul,”’ the grandmother of the Amir of Afghanistan. By this means 
this party received rather more than they had paid the Badawin, wherc- 
as the rest of the pilgrims in the caravan recovered only about one-sixth 
of their loss. Every effort has been..made to persuade the Hejaz Gov- 
ernment to refund the balance, but without success. Bevond saying 
that the disorder in the Hejaz is the fault of His Majesty’s Government, 
and that the pilgrims went by the Khaif road by their own wish and 
against the advice of the guides who had bcen ordered by the Government 
net to go that way, the Hejaz Government have not troubled to produce 
any arguments. They ignored a sworn statement made by all the lead- 
ing pilgrims before the British Agent, on oath administered by a member 
of the Indian Jam'iyat al ‘Ulama, declaring that the guides forced them 
to go by the Khaif road. 


Minor grounds of complaint in connection with the Kaif incident were 
these : 


(1) The pilgrims wished to telegraph to this Agency to ask that the 
8.8. ‘‘ Jeddah ’’, which had been waiting at Jeddah for over 
a fortnight to take them to India, might be sent up with their 
kit to take them on board at Yambo. The telegraph office 
refused to accept the message. 


(b) Some of the pilgrims arranged to hire a dhow for the journcy from 
Yambo to Jeddah, but they were compelled by the authorities 
to book passages on the government steamer “ Tawil ”’ 
for which they paid twice as much for far less comfort. 


(c) 630 pilgrims and 30 guides were compelled to embark on the 
‘*Tawil’’. The boat could perhaps carry one quarter of this 
number with decency, if not with comfort, but by overcrowd- 
ing it the Hejaz Government recovered nearly the whole of 
the sum paid at Medina as compensation. Most of the 
pilgrims were so crowded that they could get nothing to eat 
or drink during the 22 hours’ journey. 


(d) A document produced by the Hejaz Government, containing an 
sdmission that the pilgrims went by the Khaif road against 
the advice of the guides, bore several signatures which were 
obvious forgeries. 


The Khaif cgravan affair reflects the greatest discredit on the Hejaz 
authorities, ond in particular on King Hussein, who conducted the whole 
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of the arrangements after the pilgrims reached Medina and issued from his 
_own Diwan the most unreasonable of the detters addressed to this Agency. 


The Wahabis.—Rumours of impending attacks by Wahabis were current 
all the summer, but they did not materialise until October and then not on 
any route by which pilgrims had travelled, but against points on the Hejaz 
Railway nearly 200 miles north of Medina. There was however a serious 
attack by Wahgbis on the Yemen caravan (see Section 6, paragraph 8). 


(7) Public Health. 


The health of the pilgrimg was good. There were no epidemics, 
thanks not to any measures taken by the Hejaz Government, but to the 
fact that the pilgrimage, following the revolution of the Moslem calendar, 
now takes place in mid-summer. ‘Chere were a few cases of small-pox—the 
only infectious disease reported. Dysentery and diarrhoea were: the pre- 
vailing malgdies, and there were a considerable number of cases of sun- . 
stroke. About a hundred Indian pilgrims attended the Agency dispensary 
daily for treatment of dysentery and diarrhoea, but lack of hospital accom- 
modation was felt keenly. Some Indians who were found lying in the 
streets sick were taken to the Hashimite hospital, but they received no 
proper food there, and on every occasion when a batch was discharged, as 
well enough to be conveyed. to the steamer, one or more died on the way 
‘to the steamer and others on the voyage. 


In the absence of proper government, statistics it is impossible to say 
how many pilgrims died, but the number must be large. The Indian 
Shi’ah pilgrims, who have the best arrangements for their comfort, report 
that only 6 died out of 220. But among other Indians the proportion must 
have been very much higher+particularly, among the destitutes, Many 
pilgrims who are almost too old to travel come on the pilgrimage, and of 
these a large proportion die. Many deaths are caused by exhaustion due 
to heat and malnutrition. 


The Egyptian Government wished to) send two small hospitals to the — 
Hejaz for the pilgrim season, but the proposal was rejected by the Hejaz 
Government. This led to the Mahmal incident, which is reported in Sec- 
tion 5,-paragraph (8). 

To the notes by Dr. Munir-ud-Din in last year’s report on sanitary 
conditions at Mecea, Arafat and Muna, there is nothing to add except that 
a well-meani intention to improve two streets of shops in Mecca by roofing 
them over has been carried out so conscientiously as to shut out completely 
the only effective sanitary agent.in the Hejaz—the sun. The credit for 
this ‘‘ improvement ’’ is taken by the Hejaz Government, but is really, due, 
it is believed, to the ex-Sultan who gave £1,000 for the purpose. 


(8) Estates of British Subjects who die in the “Hejaz. 


To regularise and simplify the procedure governing the.disposal of such 
estates, whether of 1esidents or of pilgrims, an egreement was made with 
the Hejaz Government in January, 1919. The Hejaz Government, while 
observing ‘closely all the terms of the agreement which are to their advan- 
tage, have ignored the others to such an extent that it has been necessary 
to ask them whether they regard the agreement as terminated. Among 
the clauses which are almost if not quite always ignored are those which 
require the Hejaz Government to send this Agency annually a list of British 
Moslem residents who have died during the year and whose property has 
been handed over to the heirs; to make inquiries of this Agency in cases 
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where a British Moslem resident-hgs died leaving no heirs in the Hejaz; 
and to obtain the previous approval of this Agency, or of the Indian Pil- 
grimage Officer attached to the Agency, before distributing the property 
of deceased British pilgrims to persons claiming to be the heirs. The 
Jeddah Court occasionally observes the agreement; the Court at Mecca, 
scarcely ever. 

There is no doubt that the estates of deceased pilgrims are the object 
of much villainy. Masters of ships report that no pilgrim who dies on 
board ever leaves anything worth having unless an officer is on the spot 
at the time of or immediately after the death, so not all the attrition by 
which estates are affected can be laid at the door of the Hejaz authorities. 
But there is little doubt that the guides, who fleece the living 80 success- 
fully, profit also by the dead, and the reputation of the Shara’ Courts in the 
Hejaz, and of the Bait-al-Mal which administers the estates, is bad. This 
year the Hejaz Government have reported 441 estates of deceased Indian 
pilgrims to this Agency. Of these only 4 are described as having more than 
£10 (the average is Rs. 198/2/0 each), while the other 437 are stated to 
have left an average of Rs. 12/5/6 each. This is quite incredible, but beyond 
seeing that the Hejaz Government-keep to the terms of the agreement 
mentioned above there is little-to.be done: It is only through the develop- 
ment of a higher standard of honesty in the Hejaz and of a more critical 
attitude among the pilgrims that any serious improvement can be expected. 


(9) The Hejaz Railway. 


At Lausanne the Turkish Delegation raised the question of the Hejaz 
Railway which, they claimed, ought to be administered by a Mosfem board 
with the Khalifah as titular president. This proposal, which meant hand- 
ing the’ railway over to the Turkish Government, was not actepted, but 
the British and French Governinents declared their readiness to agree to 
the formation of a consultative committee composed of four Muhammadans 
appointed by Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria and the Hejaz respectively, 
and two Muhammadans from other countries interested in the pilgrimage. 
This scheme has come to nothing because of King Hussein’s demiand that 
the railway shall be run by a Muhammadan committee sitting at Medina 
and, of course, controlled by the Hejaz Government. Since then King 
Hussein has been endeavouring to have the line repaired. One train did 
actually get through to Medina from Palestine, and the most optimistic 
reports were issued by the Hejaz Government on the strength of it; but. 
the so-called repairs consisted of nothing more than the banking up 
of eerth under the lines in so casual a fashion that the weight of one train 
made the line impassable again. Since then the Wahabis have destroyed 
certain ‘sections of the line, but having no tools they have done nothing 
but dig away earth from beneath the rails. Much js being made of the 
Wahabi menace by the Hejaz Government, but it is quite certain that even 
if there were no Wahabis the Hejaz Railway would not be running again 
for a long while. The Hejaz Government have neither the personnel nor 
so administrative capacity to repair the line and to keep it in running 
order. 


(10) Intimidation of Pilgrims by the authorities. 


Every effort has been made by the pilgrim guides, acting of course .on 
instructions from higher authority, to prevent pilgrims from complaining to 
the representatives of their respective countrics. The pressure usually 
takes the form of an asseveration that complaint about..anything which 
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has; occurred during a pilgrimage neutralises the merit which the pilgrim 

uld otherwise have acquired by his visit to the holy land. This argu- 
ment is very effective with the majority of Muhammadans. In one case, 
however, the pilgrims’ indignation was stronger than the intimidation of 
the guides: complaints about the robbery at Khaif were made to this Agency 
by representatives of all classes of Indians concerned. 


(11) Inquiries. 


When inquiry is made of this Agency about a pilgrim, the name of the 
mutawwif (guide) to whom he was attached should always be given. The 
mutawwif’s name is as good as an address. Without it the Agency can 
rarely hope to trace a pilgrim, while the Hejaz Government can always 


plead the omission to supply it as a good excuse for inability to trace the 
pilgrim. 


2. SHIPPING. 


(1) Far East. 


As usual, the arrangements of the British and Dutch shipping com- 
panies concerned, for bringing. pilgrims from the Dutch East Indies and 
British Malaya, were admirable. Messrs. Nemazee, of Hong Kong, en- 
tered into competition with the other firms and secured 2,496 pilgrims 
from Malayan and 2,955 from Javanese ports. Messrs. Nemazee were 
inferior to the British and Dutch lines in their arrangements for the 
return voyage. 


(2) Indiasand the Persian Gulf. 
The arrangements have been good on the whole. 


Several ships brought 5 number of stowaways—one as many as 20. 
It might be worth while inquiring whether the control at Bombay and 
Karachi, whether on shore or on shipboard, could not be improved in this 
respect. : 

It is far more serious, for the Master and the shipping company, if a 
pilgrim-ship arrives in India with more pilgrims on board than her certi- 
ficates warrant, yet it is very difficult to secure such control at Jeddah as 
will prevent stowaways from concealing themselves on homebound ships. 
Embarkation from lighters, which is unavoidable, makes for confusion, 
and the local police are worthless. Suggestions have been made to the 
shipping agencies which, if acted upon, should minimise the risk, but to 
obviate it altogether is impossible. 


‘It was suggested by Maulvi saiyid Shah Abu Bakr, of Hooghly, that for 
the convenience of Bengali pilgrims, who at present have to make a rail- 
way journey to Bombay, where they undergo many hardships while 
waiting for shipping, at least one pilgrim-ship should sail from Calcutta 
direct for Jeddah. This might be possible (a few Bengalis came direct 
from Calcutta last year, but on cargo ships), but it would not be feasible 
to take the pilgrims back direct to Calcutta, as the number desiring to 
leave Jeddah at any one tine would not be sufficient to fill a ship. Many 
Bengslis—over 100 at least—solved the question this year by acquiring in 
some: way or other the return halves of tickets by Holt or Nemazee boats 


to Penang, whence regular and inexpensive transport to Calcutta can 
easily be secured. 
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It was discovered that the pilgrim-shjp agents in Jeddah were not 
observing the provision contained in clause 67 of the Pilgrim Ships Act, 
that every ticket issued to a (male) pilgrim must bear the purchaser’s 
name. A number of pilgrims professed to have lost their tickets between 
the time of purchase and the date of sailing, but, their names not being 
recorded on the counterfoil in the agent’s office, they were unabfe to establish 
their claim to a new ticket or a refund. When the attention of the 
shipping agents was drawn to this point, it was discovered that the regula- 
lation had been a dead letter in Jeddah for many years and that a Bnitish 
Consul who investigated the matter before the war had come to the con- 
clusion that to attempt to enforce it would do pilgrims more harm than 
good. The reasons for this conclusion are these: The rush to get away 
from Jeddah after the pilyrimage is so great that the work of booking, even 
though names are not recorded und most tickets are issued in bundles to re- 
presentatives of parties, is very difficult; and to make each pilgrim buy his 
own ticket, or to compcl buyers of a number of tickets to give the names 
of all the people they represent, would delay boats seriously. Individual 
booking would put a premium on strength and violence—a very real danger 
which the present system obviates; ;while named tickets issued en bloc to 
one man would not necessarily be distributed correctly, since very few of 
the pilgrims can read. It is frequently found that the return tickets issued 
in India are held by persons who disown the names written on them. I. 
have been .sufficiently influenced by these arguments to refrain from 
anaking complaint to the Government of India. It is possible to do too 
much to protect pilgrims from the consequences of their own carelessness 
and stupidity. 

The employment of an Armenian clerk-ignorant of Urdu, om<the * 
way of one of Messrs. Nemazce’s ships, led to refusal to allow eight 
pilgrims, whose luggage and tickets were held by a companion in 
another lighter, to embark on the ship. These men had to be sent back 
later as destitutes. No such case has occurred before, but no such case 
ought to occur. It igs essential that persons employed on such work as 
controlling the embarkation of Indian pilgrims on the ships should know at 
least Urdu if no other Indian language. 


A petition was received from several pilgrims who travelled by the S. S. 
‘* Arabestan,’’ that their luggage was rifled while they were in the 
Quarantine Station at Kamaran. Any thefts which mav have been perpe- 
trated are as likely to have been the work of other pilgrims as of the crew. 
The robbery of pilgrims by pilgrims in ghe Hejaz is by no means uncom- 
mon. As to robberies on shipboard, several Masters have complained that 
instead of stowing their superfluous luggage in the hold, pilgrims insist on 
keeping it with them, where it is not only in the way but is exposed to 
great risk from thieves. : 

Pilgrims who travelled by the S. S.:‘‘ Shushtar ’’ complain that they 
were not allowed to cook and that they could not get water or medical 
attention except on payment. The doctors denied that sny payment for 
medical treatment had been demanded or accepted, and the Master ex- 
plained that complaints as to cooking probably referred to his quite legi- 
timate refusal to let pilgrims have charcoal braziers below decks. As to 
the complaint that water had to he paid for, the Master was of the opinion 
that this arose out of the annoyance of certain pilgrims who had not 
provided vessels large enough to take their day's supply of watew all at 
once but wanted to draw it a pint or two ‘at a° time at 
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all hours of the day. The complsinta, together with the commente of the 
Masters. of the ships concerned, the ‘‘ Arabestan '’ and the ‘' Shushtay,.’’ 
have been sent to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, for any action he 
may thifik it desirable to take. 


Complaints by Masters of pilgrim-ships at the incompatibility of the 
habits of some of their Ist and 2nd class Indian passengers with the 
cabin-saccommiodation provided are frequently received. One gentleman 
avith a wide reputation for sanctity nearly caveed a strike of Stewards by 

Persistence in using his cabin as a latrine, while the use of bunk-curtains 
as towels on which to wipe fingers fresh from a meas of curried: riee is 
common. : 

Pilgrims from India and the Persian Gulf were brought to Jeddah by 
the (1) Bombay, Persia, (2) Nemazee, (8) Persian Gulf, (4) Khandwani 
lines of steamers. For the return Messrs. Khandwani ran no steamer after 
August, and the remaining compsnies then formed aq ring, a protess faei- 
‘tated by the fact that the mgent for two of them is the Governor of 
Jeddah while the agent for the third is President of the Munieipality. 
This resulfed in higher rates, many~pilgrims who mi have hopéd ta get 
home for Rs. 45 or Jess having to pay Rs: 65; but it benefited pilgrims in 
that, being protected against price cutting, the ownera sent enough ship- . 
ping to take all the pilgrims to India earlier than usual. It must, too, 

e remembered that the companies carried over a thousand destitutes to 
India and the Persian Gulf free of charge. 


(3) Egypt, Syria, Palestine, etc. 


‘In striking contrast to the Far East lines, and even to the worst bosts 
carrying Indian pilgrims, were the boats bringing pilgrims ftom the north, 
which with the honourable exgeption of the Khedivisl Mail Line behaved 
like slavers rather than pilgrim shi#s. From the point of view. of the 
pilgrims and of this Agency the sélection of Messrs. Victor Sehemeil and 
Company of Alexandria as contractors for the transport of the Mehmal 
and the Egyptian pilgrims, in place of the Khedivial Mail Line who had - 
held the contract for same 40 years, was a change for the worse. A reput- 
able Italian firm which at firet’ agreed to represent Schemeil in Jeddgh 
threw up the agency almost at once, and from that moment the company 
was represented here by one dsreputable agent atter ‘another. Neazly 
every Schemeil bogt which came in gave rise to trouble with the local 
authorities. The Company's business appeared to be cgnducted on the 
most casual lines, and so far as could be seen here, the regulations as to 
visas, etc., for foreign pilgrims desiring to land in Egypt. were disregarded. 

ittle more satisfactory were two or three boats manned by Ruasiana but 
run under the French flag. The charterer of an Egyptian boat, the 
“‘ Berkshire, ’’ so little appreciated the obligations attaching to pilgrim ships 
that he took on board a large number of pilgrims for Baerah, although the 
supply of water on board was not sufficient for one quartet of the voyage> 
It ia satisfactory to record that the local authorities compelled all these 
iigrimas to disembark, and that the ‘‘ Berkshire *’ returned to Egypt 
without any passengers. The French authorities in Syria seem to be 
particularly lax in their control of pilgrim shipping. So far as ships regis- 
‘ered or licensed in Beirut cary only Syrian pilgrims this laxity is no 
ro of ours; but they pick up Palestinian and Egyp(jan pilgrims, and 

the “authorities of Egypt and Palestine are therefore affected. It would 
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seem to be necessary that every individual or company’ desirous of engag- 
ing in the pilgrim trade should deposit heavy security with the authorities 
of any country whose nationals he proposes to carry as pilgrims, the 
security to be forfeited in whole or in part for failure to comply with 
the provisions of the International Sanitary Convention. 


(4) Hashimite steamers. . 


The two small steamers, the ‘‘ Tawil ’’ and the ‘' Rushdi,’’ on which 
this Agency reported so unfavourably last year, have been much used this 
season. On two occasions, at least, they have been used to the advantage 
of pilgrims. The ‘‘ Rushdi’’ carried to Hodeidah, free, the survivors of 
the Yemen caravan which was attacked by Wahabis on its way to Mecca, . 
and the ‘‘ Tawil ’’ took the surplus pilgrims off a dangerously overcrowded 
French boast and carried them to Suez. On the other hand there is at least 
one instance to quote where the desire of the Hejaz Government to. make 
money was allowed to override all other considerations. Some of the 
Indian pilgrims belonging to the caravan which was robbed at Khaif made 
arrangements to hire a dhow to bring them from Yambo to Jeddah, but the 
Hejaz authorities compelled them’ to travel cooped up in the greatest dis- 
comfort on the ‘‘ Tawil.’’ 


(5) Measurement of Ships. 


It is for consideration whether ships which sre to be used for the eastern 
and Far East pilgrim traffic could not be measured once for all and a plate 
affixed in each hold showing how many pilgrims it can tae in accordance 
with the regulations in force in India and/or Singapore and/or ‘the Dutch 
East Indies. A ship may come to Jeddah with pilgrima under a certificate 
issued in Singapore for the season. If it is decided that it would be more 
profitable to carry pilgrims to India on the return journey, the whole of 
the accommodation has to be re-measured, in accordance with the Indian 
regulations. Again, if a ship carrying pilgrims from Singapore bas a hold 
full of cargo when she leayes, that hold will not be measured at Singapore, 
even though the cargo is to be discharged on the outward voyage and the 
‘hold to be used for pilgrims on the return journey. Consequently it some- 
times happens that this Agency or the Netherlands Consulate has to arrange. 
for ships to be measured and the elaborate calculations which the minutely- 
detailed regulations involve to be made. As this comes at the moment of 
the year when the rush of work is greatest, any system which would 
make measuring at Jeddah unnecessary*would be welcome. 


8. QUARANTINE. 


(1) At Jeddah. 


Twenty-four hours quarantine was imposed on pilgrims from all exgept 
two or three boats. An exception was made on these few scouts 
because it was too rough for the quarantine doctor to go out to the ships 
comfortably on the day of arrival. This was unfair to the steamers, 
which lost a day and had to find another day’s water for the pilgrims, and 
unfair to the pilgrims, who received no refund and moreover had to pay as 
much to the lightermen for the three milea to the shore as for the ten miles 
to the islands and back to land. It also shows what a farce quarantine m 
Jeddah is. Nevertheless, although we may know for certain that the 
object of the institution of quarantine at@eddah is to flatter the vanity and 
fill the pockets of an incompetent and corrupt administration, this Agency 
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has not repeated this year the protests, made to the Hejaz authorities in 
4921 shd 1922. The Indian argument, which this Agency has not failed to 

mein the past,.is that arrangements at Kamaran make quarantine at 
Jeddah unnecessary; but, (1) the Hejaz is not a signatory of the Inter- 
-national Sanitary Convention, (2) King Hussein as an independent monarch 
claima the right to take such measures as he thinks necessary to keep 
epidemics out of his country, and (8) the neglect of the Quarantine - Board 
_at Alexandria to impose quarantine on pilgrims from Egypt, where plague 
“4a endemic, at Tor (Article 128 of International Sanitary Convention), 
justifies the establishment of a quarantine station at Jeddah, which, is then 
temptingly available for pilgrims from India and Java. The main. argu- 
ments for keeping silence are however not these, but the futility of making 
protests which are not to be followed up by same more effective action, 
and the fear that such protests would only embitter relations with the 
Hejaz Government and’ perhaps even make the pilgrims’ lot harder. 
‘Quarantine is an uncomfortable business everywhere, and it is particularly 
“exasperating to ignorant pilgrims who eve their holy land only s few miles 
away. yet still unattainable. But it might be made much worse at Jeddab. 
The Hejaz official in charge of quarantine is a Turk of a particularly dis- 
ebliging and obstructive kind, who would think nothing of revenging a eqm- 
plaint by inflicting additional hardships on Indian pilgrims. 


(2) In Egypt. 


Although there have been cases of plague in Egypt all through the. 
pilgrim season, the International Quarantine Board have not thie year 
applied Article 128 of the Convention of 1912, which requires that in-such 
cases pilgrim ships from the north shall call at Tor. The Board's opiién 
appears to be that the existence of quarantine arrangements at Jeddah 
makes the application of Article 128 unnecessary, but whatever the reason 
the decision is regrettable. Quarantine at Jeddah is a farce and not én 
efficlent substitute for quarantine “at. Tor... And unfortunately the omission 
to send ships to Tor gives the Hejaz authorities another. reason for retaining 
quarantine at Jeddah. 

The difficulties arising out of the Egyptian Government's regulations 
prohibiting the landing of foreign pilgrims in Egypt except in narrowly 
defined circumstances are dealt with in Section 5, paragraph (6). 

It would be of great assistance if this Agency could be informed promptly 
from Egypt when the quarantine station at Tor is closed and when the 
pilgrim season is considered to be over altogether for the purpose ‘of 
quarantine. Being (at present) responsible for visas for and via Egypt, we 
need to know of such changes at ‘the earliest possible moment. . At present 
we are left to learn about them from the Quarantine Bulletin, which may 
not reach ys until two or three weeks after the event. 


Dr. Muhammad Salih, of the International Quarantine Board, Alexan- 
dria, was appointed to go to Mecca and Medina fo report on the pilgrimage. 
Thanks to the skilfully worded letter he brought from the Director General 
he was allowed to carry out his mission to a limited extent. At Mecca he 
was not allowed out unless accompanied by an Egyptian employee of the 
Hejaz Government, but he was allowed to telegraph to the Quarantine 
Board from Arafat to say that the pilgrimage was clean, and the Director 
of Quarantige and Health Services in Jeddah was instructed to show him 
anything he wanted to see. He did actually see enough of the atrange- 
ments on the quatantine island to Icarn that they were very prirtiitive. 
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(3) At Kamaran. 


The question as to the circumstances in which’ pilgtim ships returning 
south after the pilgrimage should csii at Kamaran requires settlement. In 
1917 and 1918 all ships bound for India were ordered to call, though this 
is contrary fo the terms of the 1908 International Sanitary Convention. 
The fear of similar orders for Dutch vessels, which had not before the war 
visited Kamardn on their return journey, drew representations fram the 
Netherlands Consul when Dutch pilgrimage traffic was resumed in 1919. 
in that year, (when Jeddsh quarantine arrangements were in the charge 
of Major Marshall), Cofonel Wilkinson recommended. that the 1908 Con- 
vention should be respected; and the Foreign Office ruled that pilgrim 
ships, if properly inspected at Jeddah before leaving for the south, need not 
call st Kamaran. In 1920, British control of Jeddah quarantime ceased, and 
the hope of adequate precautions at Jeddah, such as are postulated by 
Article 142 of the 1912 Convention, vanished. The Government of India 
therefore decided that all ships bound for Indian and Persian Guff ports 
with -returning pilgrims should visit Kamiaran. In 1921, Major Marshali 
advised the continuance of this control. In 1922 and 1028, the excellent 
health of the pilgrimage led toa remission of this obligation in the case 
of all but the first ships sailing from Jeddsh:, Varying regulations, (there 
appears to be no mention of a call at Kamaran on the return journey in 
either the. 1912 Convention, the Government of India ‘‘ Manual for the 
guidance of officers and others concerned in the Red Sea -pilgrim traffic, “** 
or the relevant Straits Settlements legislation), result in confusion which 
might be avoided if the law on the subject were clearly laid down. It 
would probably meet the case if, when the Pilgrimage ig not clean, all ships 
were required to call gt Kamaran on the journey south, and when the 
pilgrimage is clean, they should be relieved of this, obligation, This 
Agency, after consultation with the Medica) Officer and the delegate, if 
any, of the Quarantine Board, could advise the local shipping agencies 
whether their first ships required to call at Kamaran, where, however, a 
skeleton staff might well be kept available until the deperture of the 


main mass of pilgrims was complete. 


4. INDIA AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 
(1) Staff. 


The Indian Government sanctioned the employment of an Indian Pil- 
grimage Officer and an Indian clerk for four months to assist this Agency 
with pilgrim work. The Pilgrimage Officer, Muhammad Yasin Khan, did not 
arrive until July 18th, but the Indian clerk was employed with effect from 
duly 1st. Owing to the unexpectedly apeedy completion of the work of 
repatriating destitutes the former was able to leave Jeddah for India on 
October 27th. The clerk, however, was retained for the disposal of deceased 

ilgrims’ effects and the many other duties arising out of the pilgrimage. 
ft is still the general impression, it seems, that pilgrim work. is confined to 
about one-third of-the year, but this is a mistake. It is true that the time 
immediately befoyg and after the pilgrimage is the time of greatest pres- 
gure, but this Agency is more or less occupied with pilgrim affairs the whole 
year round. The need for the appointment of a permanent Thdian clerk to 
deal with this work has been pointed out, but unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India have not yet been able to approve the proposal. 
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(2) Destitute Indian Pilgrims. 


_ 1922, 1108 destitutes gut of 12849, ie, 86 per cent to Décember 
fith 1923. 2765 destitutds out of 24459 i.e, 11°38 per cent. 


Thus the percentage of destithtes increased considerably, and this, with 
the doubling of the total number of Indians making the pilgrimage, created 
8 formidable problem. The task of sclving the problem was expensive ta 
the Government of India and most trying and exasperating to evaryone-con- 
cerned in Jeddah, and it was entirely. owing to unexpectedly favourable 
circumstances that the solution was found at a cost of less than Rs. 40,000. 


A scheme under which no Indian would be allowed to leave India for 
the pilgrimage -unless he provided for his return either by purchasing .a 
return ticket or by making a deposit, was put before the Government of 
India nearly a year ago, but its adoption, it is understood, would require 
legislation which the Government of India have not yet been abte to in- 
troduce. Unless, therefore, all the shipping companies which carry Indian 
pilgrims can agree to issue only return tickets to pilgrims, there will again 
bé nothing next year to prevent an Indian. who can beg the privte of a 
single ticket from making the. pilgrimage. There is no doubt that the 
repatriation of -destitutes is a direct encouragement to improvidence ang 
dishonesty, and that many hundreds of Indians leave for the -Hejaz with 
the deliberate intention of returning at someone elge’s expense. Destitutes 
arrive by every steamer, and the Captain of one pilgrim ship reported 
that some 400 pilgrims—over one-third of the number on board—appeared 
to be penniless -when they left Bombay and had no food on the voyage ta 
Jeddah except what they begged from the other passengers. The moment 
the pilgrimage was over hundreds of Indians:camped in the’streets of Jeddah 
and clamoured for free passages. The Indian Pilgrimage Officer frequently 
went about the streets at night listening to the conversation of these people. 
The talk was always of repatriation,-and there was always some one ta 
declare that they only had to-lie where they were long enough and. the 
ever-thoughtful Government of India would pay for their passage- home. 
This being inevitably the point of view of. many Indian pilgrims it:is sur 
prising that free or assisted passages had to be provided for so few aa 
2,765. At the beginning of the season the Agency estimated that nearly a 
third of the pilgrims would be unable to pay for their return.- Fortunately 
this pessimistic forecast was falsified, owing chiefly to “various causea 
which are’set out in detail below. e 


In order to compel pilgrims with money for their tickets to pay for their 
own passages, no applications for free or assisted passages were granted 
while booking for the’first few boats, which were easily filled by paying 
passengers, was going on. This policy would have been continued for so 
long ss-each ship could secure the full number of paying passengers, but 
the Agency’s hand was forced by the Hejaz authorities who are naturally 
annoyed at having the streets of Jeddah turned into dwellings and latrines 
by hordes of Indians who, in the opinion of the Hejaz.Government, have 
disobeyed the injunction of the Prophet by coming on the-pilgrimage with. 
out making proper provision for it. An order was suddenly issued, om 
August 11th, that eyery ship embarking pilgrims for the return journey 
must carry ten per cent. of destitutes free. It was impossible to allow the 
Hejaz Government to make regulations for foreign ships, and strong pro- 
tests by all the representatives of foreign states in Jeddah secured if not the 
withdrawal of the order at least a private assurance that it would not ba 
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enforced. The manner in which the Hejaz Government dealt with the 
problem was indefensible, but something had to be dove quickly, and the 
offer of the shipping companies running to India and the Persian Gulf to 
carry free 10 per cent. of destitute pilgrims in addition to the number of 
pilgrims allowed by their certificates was accepted by the Government of 
India. This measure was useful in that it has got rid of 1,049 destitutes 
without cost to the Government of India; but in that the right of destitutes 
to a“passage at someone else’s expense was thus admitted from the begin- 
ning of the return season, it will increase the demoralisation of those Indian 
pilgrims who wish to make the pilgrimage without making proper provision 
for it. 

The numbers of destitutes and the cost of repatriation were as follows :— 

Rs. 


1,049 carried by the shipping companies free. ; : A oe 
402 oarried by tha shipping companies at Rs. 45 ahead , . 18,090 
1,814 carried by the shipping companies at Rs. <5 ahead . . 37,85U 





Cost of food for the voyage . < F . ; P . 6,321 
Gross cost . 67,231 

Contributed by pilgrims F ; ‘ : . ‘ - 19,361 
Net cost . 3,800 

Contributed by Central Haj Committee . 7 < , . 2,800 
Net cost to Government of India |. 2 . « 85,800 


No money was expended on the distribution of food at Jeddah. This 
Agency had neither the funds nor the organisation to feed 2;800 deati- 
tutes. The pilgrim-ship agents-and their employees very generously 
took on themselves the task of feeding destitutes for the last ten days, 
but they found that they had to feed eleven hundred a day—nearly the 
whole of the Indians in Jedduh, and they were convinced that without 
a most elaborate organisation the distribution of free food must lead: to 
abuses. 

The most important of the causes which combined to falsify the pes- 
simistic estimates made at the beginning of the season were these :— 


(1) The arrangement by which the shipping companies carried 
1,049 pilgrims without charge. This saved the Government 
of India Rs. 25,000. 

(2) The formation of a shipping ring. This was of advantage to 
the destitutes and to the Government of India in two ways: 
(a) the pilgrims were taken away rather earlier than usual, 
as there was no price-cutting to discourage firms from send- 
ing ships to Jeddah; thus many pilgrims who would have 
been destitute if they had had to wait as long as pilgrims 
usually do in the later part of the season were able to pay 
for their own passages; (b) the companies, having secured 
& good rate (Rs. 65) from the paying pilgrims, were able to 
offer a lower rate for destitutes than if they had had to 
carry paying pilgrims at competitive rates. 

(8) Strong discouragement by this Agency. There was no regis- 
tration of destitutes; they were simply ignored until a few 
hours before a pilgrim ship was ready to sail, when the sick 
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were collected from the local hospital and enough womet’ 
and obviously weak or destitute men were collected to make 
up the 10 per cent. This treatment is drastic, but it is the 
only means by which the Government of India can be pro- 
tected to some extent against impudent fraud. It had, a 
good effect in driving those who had money ,to buy tickets 
from the shipping companies. In particular the - practice of 
sending off the women first was beneficial, in that their 
male relatives, who had also pretended to be destitute, fre: 
quently found that they had enough money to book a pas- 
sage by the next boat. . , 


(4) The acceptance by the shipping companies, after the Govern- 
ment of India had agreed to pay Rs. 40 a head for the trans- 
port of destitutes, of the much more favourable rate of 
Rs. 25 a head, whereby a saving of Rs. 16,700 was effected. 


(5) The refusal of the Government of India to accept responsibility 
for Afghan and Bokhari destitutes thig year. This saved 
from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 10,000 at least. 


We cannot count upon getting off so cheaply another year; the cir- 
cumstances may be less favourable. Moreover, the demoralisation is 
likely to extend to a larger and larger percentage of the pilgrims. The 
deplorable effect: which the failure to solve this question has in the Hejaz 
.can hardly. be exaggerated. The pilgrims suffer, the destitutes because 
they die of inanition in large numbers, the others because the destitutes 
prey on them and overcrowd the ships by which they travel; the Govern- 
ment of India suffer very heavily in purse and in reputation; the Hejaz - 
- Government are exasperated by the presence of large numbers of foreign 
‘pilgrims living in insanitary conditions in the streets; this Agency is the 
object of a disgusting nuisance, when for many weeks the gurrounding 
area is converted into a‘latrine which the local authorities have neither 
the money nor—since in their eyes the Government of India are réspon- 
sible—the inclination to keep clean; and the interests of His Majeaty/s 
Government are gravely prejudiced in that the existence of the problem 
poisons their relations with the Hejaz Government. : 


It is earnestly hoped, therefore, that it will be fourd possible to intro- 
duce before the next pilgrimage the system by which every pilgrim will 
be required to provide for his return either by leaving an adequate de- 
posit in India or by taking a return ticket. The scherne has been worked 
out fully and submitted to the Government of India. The system of 
deposits would appear to be far preferable to the other. Return tickets 
are worse than useless unless pilgrims are compelled to deposit them at 
this Agency on arrival—an arrangement which would necessitate an 
increase in staff. If.not deposited, tickets are lost, stolen, confused by 
illiterate pilgrims and guides, treated as negotiable instruments, etc., 
while the finding of a return ticket among the effects of a deceased pilgrim 
only entails an addition to the Hejaz death duties, which are already 
high enough. It is for consideration whether the return tickets could not 
be collected by the ship’s officers with the outward tickets, and handed 
‘to this Agency with the passport and passenger lists, The value of the 
return ticket system would be greatly increased if such tickets were good 
for a passage by any boat of whatever company ;.and since the companies 
succeeded in making a ring this yeareto defend their own interests it 
would appear to be legitimate to ask them to combine to the extent of 
having interchangeable return tickets. 
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(3) Registration and Deposite in Jeddah. 


The registration system adopted last year. by this Agency proved to 
be not only too laborious for the small staff to cope with but of far 
less use than was hoped; it was therefore not continued this year. The 
pfactice of accepting deposits was however continued. There was an in- 
crease in the number of depositors, from 268 in 1922 to 385, but these 
figures represent a relative decrease since twice as many, Indian pilgrims 
came to the nei this year. The amount deposited was” Rs. 89,714 and 
£78 gold as against Rs. 84,917 and £58 gold in 1922. ‘The average 
amount deposited was thus smaller than last year. 


(4) Loans to Pilgrims. 


Last year, as an experiment, loans were made to certain pilgrims 

who, although they had expended all the money they had brought with 
them, did not want free passages, provided that smal! loans could be 
made to them. A sum of Rs. 3,335 was advanced to 84 persons, 28 of 
whom . have refunded a total of Re. 2,980. Of the balance of Rs. 400 it 
is hoped that only Rs. 75 will prove to be unrecoverable. The success 
of this scheme is due to the assistance given by varipus local 
in India, There is one case where the borrower has endeavoured to evadt 
the obligation. The police authorities first reported that they were ‘un- 
abld to find him, and later that he was too poor to repay the sum of 
Rs. 100 lent to him. Meanwhite the man had raised enough money tc 
come on the pilgrimage again, for he was seen in Jeddalk, where he de- 
clared that he had repaid the loan to the police authorities. ‘Hd-is now 
being compelled to repay the loan in small instalments. 


(5) “* Tagqrir?’ 

A few Indian pilgrims complained of being compelled t comply with 
the ‘‘taqrir’’ system, whereby pilgrims from a particular locality become 
the prey of a particular guide... My inquiries, however, go to show that 
this system is applied rigidly only to Biharis, other pilgrims being allowed 
some latitude in their choice of a guide. Saiyid Habib al Hasan, Zamin- 
dar and Municipal Commissioner of Darbhanga, complained that as a 
result of the taqrir system he was separated from his party and had 
travel with different guides by a different caravan. According to the 
Saiyid, all pilgrims from Bihar, whatever their wishes may be, are allotted 
to some guide of the family of Jamal-al-Lail. 


(6) Bengali Pilgrims. 


An unusually large number of Bengali pilgrimg came on the pilgrim- 
age this year, probably attracted by the presence of Maulvi Saiyid Shah 
Abu Bakr of Hooghly. The Maulvi complained vehemently of the hard- 
ships to which Bengalis are exposed while waiting for shipping at Bombay 
and of their exploitation there from the moment of arrival by touts and 
shipping agents. The proposal that at least one ship should run from 
Calcutta direct (see Section 2, paragraph (2)) was made by the Maulvi 
with a view Ve remedy for this grievance. - 


(7) Comphaints, in the. Indian. Press. 


‘Tt teed not tobe the fashion to make public errno about hard- 
ships suffered on the pilgrimage, but this diffidence appears, fortunately, 
to have been overcome, and articles reporting pilgrims’ grievances have 
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‘appeared in the Sindh press. Some of these articles have been forwarded 
to this Agency for comments. The charges vary from real grievances, 
6.g., that although the cost of the journey from Mecca to Meding is very 
high the road is not safe, to complaints which are unreasonable and facti- 
tious. In this latter class aré such complaints as that water at Jeddah 
is expensive and, at the quarantine station, insufficient; that destitute 
pilgrims are not allowed to sleep in the precincts of the mosque aft 
Mecca; and that poor Indian pilgrims are not allowed to go to Medina 
on foot. ‘Water is expensive at Jeddah because the quite inadequate 
supply of rain water (it rains only once or twice in the year, and there 
is no river) hag to be supplemented by the slow process of condensa- 
tion from sea water. The Hejaz authorities object to the presence of 
crowds of destitutes in the Hejaz because they regard it.as a symptom 
of disobedience to the Quranic injunction to make proper provision be- 
fore coming on ‘the pilgrimage, and because if large numbers of pilgrims 
live in the streets it is impossible to cope with the sanitary problem. 
And, finally, the Hejaz Government do not prevent pilgrims from going 
to Medina on foot, but only require pedestrians to go with a caravan 
and not to straggle along singly or in.small groups. A caravan keeps up 
the spirit of pedestrians, provides them with food if their supplies are in- 
adequate (as they always are),/and protects them from Badawin, who sre 
constantly watching to secure slayés and have been known. to carry off 
. dark-skinned Indian ag sufficiently  African-looking to be sold ‘into 
avery. 


The Government of India are aware that when there is definite ground 
for complaint this Agency does its best to remove it. It is unfortunate 
that the wide publicity of the press should be given to complaints against 
the Hejaz authorities on account of action which has for its object the 
protection of pilgrims in genéral and even in some oases of the very 
people who complain. 


Some of the complaints appear to be due to ignoranee or misunder- 
standing of the regulations or to failure) to make complaint to the pro- 
per authorities in the Hejaz. To this class belong complaints that pil- 
grims had to pay to get ashore, to leave the country, on provisions 
brought into the Hejaz, for Zemzem water, etc. Zemzem water is not 
sold. There are places in Mecca where it can be obtained free, but pil- 
grims who want to have it brought to them or drawn fre$h have to pay 
for these services, as indeed they had to pay before the war. As to the 
charges for boat: hire, health certificate on leaving, etc., they are ‘all to 
be found jn a tariff issued by the Hejaz authorities, copies of which are 
in the possessién of the Government of India (this tariff includes the 
charges which may be made in respect of Zemzem water), while details . 
as to the Customs dues were included in last year’s report. It ig not 
known what steps are taken to bring this informatiom to the notice of. 
pilgrims, but 8 reference to them, with an inquiry whether the eomplain- 
ants applied, either to the Hejaz authorities or to this Agency; for a. 
refund of any overcharges made, would provide an answer to many of 
the complaints made in the Sindh press. 


6. EGYPT AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 
(1) Hejaz dues, etc. 


The Egyptian Government took the precaution to send a representa- 
tive to Mecca before the pilgrimage to discuss the question of the various 
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charges payable. He reported on his retuyn to Jeddsh ‘that he hed been 
successful in securing 8 reduction in the Mahmal camel contract, from 
the injquitous figure of £9 a camel, which wag the charge last year to 
£33. Whether this was an effective agreement or not it ig impossible tc 
say, as the Mahmal] did not go to Mecca this year; but as the Egyptian 
representative secured no written undertaking it is probable that the 
reality would haye been less agreeable than the expectation. Thig judg- 
ment ig justified by the fact that although, according to. the 
Egyptian representative, King Hussein promised that payment 
of Hashimite passport dues of PT. E. 50 in Cairo would exempt 
Egyptian pilgrims from payment of landing dues gn arrival at Jeddah, 
dues were actually levied at the rates prevailing last year viz, PT. TK. 
@0 (quarantine dues, 40; landing charges, 50). The trouble and confu- 
siog which regulted from the arrival of a shipload of pilgrims for each 
of whom the agent in Jeddah was expected to pay PT. TK. 90 whereas 
the company, on the aythority of the Egyptian Government, had col- 
lected only PT. TK. 40, shonld make it clear that no undertaking by the 
Hejaz Government is of any value unlesg regorded in writing. 


(2) Shipping. 


Attention has been drawn (sea Section 2, paragraph (8)) to the un- 
satisfactory conduct of most of the firma or individuals who engaged in 
the pilgrim traffic between Jeddah and the north this-year. The return 
of the official Egyptian pilgrims was badly managed, not by Dr. Muham. 
mad Amin, the Egyptian representative, who worked indefatigably, 
but by Messrs. Schemeil, who appear to haye booked othar peying passengers 
in large numbers instead of first attending to thejr returp Holet gbligations. 


(3) The Mahmal. 


The desire of the Egyptian Government to send two emall hospitals with 
the official Egyptian pilgrimage;;one-for Jeddah, the other for Mecca, led 
to a diplomatic battle which is not yet over. It was very shortly before 
the time of the pilgrimage that the question wag raised by the Egyptian 
Government, in a telegram addressed to the Hejaz Government. The latter 
replied that the question of the Hejaz wagfs in Egypt, which had been 
in dispute for g long while, must be settled firat, and the efforts of the 
Egyptian Government to get each question considered on its merits were 
unavailing. A final appeal was sent to Mecca through the British Residency 
at Cairo and this Agency, but with no more success. The Mahma! actually 
reached Jeddah, but the negotiations between fhe Amir aJ Hajj and the 
Hejaz authorities did not reach s result which appeared to the Amir to be 
in accordsnce with his ingtructions, and the Mahmal was taken back to 
Egypt. The Hejaz Government’s final offer was that the doctors, drugs, 
medical equipment, etc., might acoompany the Mahmal ‘‘starting when the 
Mahmal starta and hgiting when the Mahmal halts ’’. ‘his seems generous 
at first sight, but it must be remembered that the cortdge in charge of the 
Mshmal embarks for Egypt about ten days after arrival, whereas many 
Egyptian pilgrims stay in the Hejaz for some months. 


(4) ‘‘ Official ’’ Egyptian pilgrims visiting Medina. 


Egyptian pilgrims who purchase the “ official ’’ green return tickets 
forfeit the returp half if they visit Medina, as the sailmgs of the ‘‘ official’’ 
Egyptian pilgrimships do not allow time for pilgrims to visit Medips either 
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before of after the Arafat ceremonies. I understand that pilgrims apply: 
img for ‘‘ official ’’ tickets are always warned that they will not have time 
t6 go to Medina if they wish to utilise their return tickets, buf in fact soma 
800 or 400 of them always go to Medina, and t) lose thé value of the 
return half is a great hardship to most of them. Moreover, some of thet - 
become destitute and have to be repatriated at the expense of the Egyptiall 
- Government. : 


There would seem to *be three possible methods of remedying this 
defect :— : be 


(1) To requiré the oottractor to refund 9 considerabté potion, if noé 
the whole of the valve of the return half of the tixket. The 
objeqtion to this is that the contractor would have to refund 


a sum which could not be estimated exactly at the beginning 
of the season. 


(2) To require the contractor to send a boat (preferably to Yambo) 
to pick up such of the pilgrims as go to Medina. 


(8) To take effective measures to discourage pilgrims who intend to 
go to Medina from purchasing ‘‘ official ’’ return tiekets: 
They would have no difficulty ih finding other means of 
travelling to and from the Hejaz. 


(6) Egyptats destitutes. 


Sixty Egyptian destitutes (some of them holders of ‘‘ official ’’ retumt 
tickets) have been repatriated at the expense of the Egyptian Government: 
Messrs. Schemeil kindly carried seven others to Suez without charge. fe 


In cases where it is desired to repatriate Egyptians at the expense of 
the Egyptian Government the consent of the latter has to be obtained. 
This takes a considerable time, and meanwhile the subject of the corré- 
spondence may be starving in Jeddah; It would save much délay, and 
much hardship to pilgrims, if this Agency could be authorised to repatriate 

il destitute Egyptian pilgrims who hold ‘‘ official ’’ green return tickets 
or whose Egyptian nationality is attested by the possession of red (new 
form) Egyptian passports, and to send in the accouxt to the Egyptian 
Government. 


(6) Egyptian restrictions aguinat returning pilgrims. 


Thousands of pilgrims from Turkey, Syria, Palestine and other countrivs 
land in.Egypt on their way to the Hejaz. As there are almost no direct 
sailings from Jeddah .to those countries (the canal dues make it unprofi- 
table-uniess the boat: it quite full), it may be taken for granted that nearly 
all those prigrims will want fo land in Egypt on their way home again. 
‘The Egyptian Government make no objection to’ their passage 
throngh on their way to the Hejaz, but they then shut the door, as 
though there were a hundred other routes home from Jeddah to Syria, 
etc., and say that no foreign pilgrim ig_to land in Egypt (on his wav 
home) unless Ke has: a through ticket (to His final port of disembarkation) 
and a certificate from his consular authority (in Jeddah) that he has the 
miéans required for lid stay in Egypt. This system’ would seem to be 
jwdefensible. No one denies to the Egyptian Government the right 
to’ take afepsa to deferid theif territory against epidemics even when, as 
this year, there is no épid@mid of any kind in the Hejaz ang plague is 
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; <a 
‘eommon in Egypt throughout the pilgrimage season; but it is not justi- 
fiable, in my opinion, to-adopt as a means of defence a system -which 
exposes pilgrims to the risk of detention in Jeddah after the pilgrimage, 
where the heat is“hrtolerable, the prices which pilgrims have to pay even 
for water to drink are very heavy, and the aongestion is a grave menase 
to health. This system might be justified if it were inevitable, but it 
could be avoided quite easily. If every pilgrim landing in Egypt on his 
way to the Hejaz were compelled, on pain of being returned to the port 
from which he came, to deposit sufficient. mone} to ensure that he would 
not be stranded in Egypt for lack of funds on his way home, he could 
then be given an Egyptian visa good for the return journey. 


The adoption of this reform would be'most weleome both to pilgrims 
and to this Agency. There would still be difficulties, However, in cases 
where pilgrims, e.g., Indians, and Malayans, who had not passed through 
Egypt on their way to the Hejaz, wished to go to Egypt afterwards 
either to stay there for some time or to pass through on their 
way to Palestine or elsewhere. The instructions issued to thia Agency 
do not prohibit the grant of a visa to stay in Egypt to such a pilgrim, but 
the regulations quoted above, which.cappear in the weekly Quarantine 
Bulletin published in Alexandria, would.seem to prohibit it, and in any 
case these regulations are so interpreted by the Khedivial Company, who 
refuse to give a passage in such cases. This Company also refuse to carry 
to Egypt any non-Egyptian pilgrim whd‘is bound for some place beyond 
Egypt to which a through ticket cannot be obtained in Jeddah. 


In practice the effect of the regulations is this. A, a learned Indian 
who has been on the pilgrimage, wants to go to Egypt to-study. He has 
to get a ticket to Paléstine, to land in Egypt in transit, re-embark: for 
Palestine, and then return from Palestine to Egypt immediately. The 
Egyptian Government have gained nothing, while the pilgrim has lost 
the price of the ticket from Egypt to Palestine and back. B, a wealthy 
Indian merchant who has been on the pilgrimage, wants to go to Italy 
on business. The Khedivial Company cannot issue him.a through ticket 
to Italy, and yet will not issue him a ticket to Egypt ever though he has a . 
certificate of means furnished by this Agency. They offer him a ticket t? 
Haifa, though the communications between Egypt and Italy are good and 
between Haifa and Italy inconvenient. 


There is reason to think that the Egyptian authorities would not have 
objected to the landing of B in Egypt, but although this Agency may. be 
prepared to take the responsibility of granting a visa, the Khedivial Com-~ 
pany refuse to run the risk of incurring a heavy fine or severe quarantine 
measures by issuing a ticket. It would seem tobe necessary to alter the 
regulations go as to allow any non-Egyptian pilgrim who has money for the 
onward journey to land in Egypt in transit, whether he has a through 
ticket or not. It would also be of great service if visas to stay in Egypt 
could be granted to pilgrims—subject to the pilgrimage being “‘ clean ”’ 
and to the imposition of such quarantine measures as were considered 
necessary—by the Egyptian Government’s representative in the Hejar, 
i.e., at present, the British Agency. 


(7%) Egyptian Takyahs.at Mecca and Medina. 


A measure which, if persisted in, will mean hunger to many of the 
poorer pilgrims next year is the closing of the Egyptian takyahs »t Mecca 
and Medina. These takvahs were founded by Muhemmad Ali for the 
distribution of bread and alms to the poor, whether pilgrims or residents. 


al 


Tho. Mahmal dispute is probably the immediate cause of the suspension of 
this charitable work, but there was already disagreement before the pilgrim 
season. The Ministry of Wagqfs in Egypt voted.a considerable sum for the 
alteration and extension of the takyah at Mecca, in order to make room 
for a pharmacy, a consulting-room, and a free guest-house, and sent an 
engineer to Mecca to supervise. the execution of the work. The Hejaz 
Government, however, not only refused to allow the work to-begin, but 
even raised objections to the retention of the takyah in its present position. 
The reason given is that the takyah, which is in the main street and almost | 
opposite the Mosque, attracts.a large crowd of indigent people who wait 
about day and night for the distribution of food and use the vicinity of | 
the Mosque in every respect as a private residence, but a mere passion for 
cleanliness is not sufficient to-account for the selection of the Egyptiep 
Takyah, of all the crowded institutions which surround the Mosque, as the 
object of ‘attack. Anyhow, both takyahs have now been closed,, though 
whether the Hejaz Government actually ordered them to be closed or 
simply. imposed on them conditions which made it impossible for them to 
remain open, is not known for certain. The opening of Hashimite Gov 
rrpment food distributing centres to replace the Egyptian takyehs has 
been widely advertised, but itis incredible that the Hejaz Government 
should spend on this purpose sums approaching those which the Egyptian 
waqfs provided. On grain alone the takyah at Mecca used to spend over 
£7,000 @ year. 


6. OTHER TERRITORIES. 
(1) Straits Settlements and F. M. S. 


An improved system of control has been adopted and will come inte 
force for the approaching season which, for Malay pilgrims, begins in 
January, 1924. There is to be a Malay Pilgrimage Officer attached to this 
Agency to register Malay pilgrims and to collect the return halves of their 
tickets. Moreover it is understood that a rule is to be applied: which. will 
remedy the hardship resulting from the inability of the Baiteal Mal af 
‘Mecca to supply trustworthy certificates of the death of Malay pilgrims. 
In the absence of a déath certificate the heirs of a deceased pilgrim cannot 
xecover from the shipping company the value of the unused return ticket 
—-a large amount for poor people such as most Malay pilgrims are. Under 
the new rule the value of the return passage will be recoverable from the 
shipping company if the pilgrim does not appear at this Agency to claim 
his ‘ticket within one year from the date of arrival at Jeddah. 


It is also hoped that with effect from the coming season all British anti 
British protected pilgrims embarking from ports in the Straits Settlements 
or Federated, Malay States will be provided with passports on the Indian or 
Dutch model and that all other pilgrims embarking at such ports will be 
required to be in ‘possession of passports issued by their respective consular 
authorities. In the absence of such papers, and with nothing to go upon 
but the scanty information given on thé ticket, it has hitherto proved 
difficult and frequently impossible to decide whether the British or Dutch 
representative in Jeddah was responsible in'a given case. 


(2) Sudan and West Africa. 
Tt is convenient. to take these together, as the West African pilgrims 


most of them Nigerians—come via the Sudan. 
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Complaints of serious overcrowding on two or three of the Khedivial 
steamers carrying pilgrims from the Sudan, which had been received by 
this Agency, were transmitted to the Governor, Red Sea Province, who 
referred them to the President of the Central Sanitary Board. It is easy 
to believe that in at least one case, where 1432 pilgrims were carried on 
a boat of 1,000 net tonnage, the complaints were not without foundation. 
It is regrettable that British firms should be the subject of such complaints, 
especially when the pilgrims concerned are British, as any case of this kind 
is seized upon by the Hejaz authorities, who raise a clamour by which they 
hope to drown the complaints-against their incompetence, corruption and 

indifference to the welfare of pilgrims. 


The problem is not however simple. The only steamers carrying 
pilgrims between the Sudan and the Hejaz are those of the Khedivial Mail 
Line. The steamers are small, and the sailings, although regular, are in-. 
frequent. Many pilgrims come across in dhows, but thousands are depend- 
ent on the steamers, and there is something in the Company's argument 
that if pilgrims from, the Sudan are to be c&rried in conditions applicable 
‘to pilgrim ships making a two or three weeks’ journey, many will be left 
behind and be unable to go on the,pilgrimage at all. It is urtderstood that 
the Sudan Government are desling with this question. It would appear 
that, since the Sudan is less than one day’s steam from Jeddah, it would 
be no serious hardship fo pilgrims to be rather more crowded than the 
boats bringing pilgrims from Egypt, which are obliged to allew 12 squave 
feet of living space for each pilgrim. It is not desirable to discourage the 
steamship company unduly, as the more pilgrims travel by steamer, instead 
of by dhows whieh can and do land their passengers anywhere along the 
coast, the easier the sanitary control will be. 


The problem of the | destitute Nigerian has hitherto given 
much trouble. Nigerians rarely have much money when they 
arrive in the Hejaz, and the proportion who after the pilgrimage have not 
enough money even to take them back to the Sudan is large. uch 
pilgrims then have to stay in the Hejaz trying to earn enough for their 
passage and exposed to the very real danger of conscription for the 
Hashimite army. The generosity of the Native Administrations of the 
Muhammadan Amirates of Nigeria has created a fund out of which assist- 
ance may bé given to such destitutes. The sum of £1,000 has been 
allotted for the purpose as a beginning, ard of this £800 is being placed 
at the disposal of this Agency, as the main stumbling block to fhe return- 
ing Nigerian is the cost of the passage across the Red Sea: once arrived in 
the Sudan he can usually find his way home, though it may take him a 
year or more. : 

All pilgrims leaving the Sudan for the Hejaz are required to be pro- 
vided with papers of identification. Many pilgrimis from Senegal, 
Morocco and other French territories come via the Sudan, and to those 
who have no national passports the Sudan authorities issue a pass, good 
for the return journey, stating the nationality of the holders. The French 
Consulate in Jeddah refused to recognise as French any persons Holding 
such papers, on the ground that they ought to be provided with French 
passports. As many of the pilgrims come from places very far from the 
Sudam to propose that the Sudan authorities should refuse to let them 
leave for Jeddah ig unreasonable, though less unreasonable than the argu- 
ment of the French Consulate that any destitutes among suclt alleged 
French subjects should be repatriated by this Agency, because the’ only 
papers they have are British papers. However, there is nothitig to be 
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dong by us. It is French subjects who suffer as the result of this unrea- 
senable attitude. 


(3) Aden. 


Pilgrims embarking at Aden have no papers to show whether they .are 
British subjects (or British protected persons) or not. Often they have 
no papers at all; at most they have a document whieh states that “‘ A 
is permitted to leave Aden. He is an Arab.’’ This is sufficient so long 
as the pilgrim does not require help at Jeddah; but if he comes to the 
Agency for assistance we require to know whether he is an Adenese or, 
e.g., @ native of the*Yemen. It would be useful if-’an entry showing 
whether the bearer of‘ the document is entitled to the assistance of the 
British anthorities coyld be made on every passport. or pass. ' 


(4) Palestine, Syria, etc. 


It would save this Agency much work at the busiest time ef the year, 
when passports have to be dealt with in hundreds, if all visas for the 
Hejaz via Egypt, issued in Palestine or by British consular officers in 
Syria, Turkey, ete., cSuld be so worded as-to cover also the return journey 
via Egypt. This course is followed occasionally. Another souree of — 
it would seem — unnecessary trouble is the limitation of the visa to a 
period too short to allow of the return journey. Some visas were ‘‘for 
two months,’’ and in many cases they Had to be extended at this Agency 
because the two months had just elapsed or would have elapsed before 
the holder of the passport reached Egypt. 


Although they probably did not know it most of the Syrian and Palesti- 
nian. pilgrims paid a tax of £1 a head which was not levied on other pilgrims. 
The agent was comipelled, by intimidation, to colle¢t from each pilgrim £1 
more then he had decided to charge, and to hand it over to the Flejas 
Govdrnment. There #@ no doubt that the disreputable character of the 
owners and agents engaged in this branch of the pilgrim traffic encour- 
aged this practice. 


(5) Hadhramaut. 


Hadhramis travel on a Hadhramaut passport printed in English. 
One such passport wag recently torn’up by the Shaikh of the Hadhramis 
at Jeddah, who ordered the holder to take out a Hejaz passport. The 
holder complained to. this Agency, and was given a British laissez-passer 
to enable him to leave the country, but on presenting this at the, Hejaz 
Passport Office he was turned away with curses. The matter wag ar- 
ranged with the Acting Governor of Jeddah, the MHadhrami’s British 
laissez-passer being duly visé by the Hejaz authorities. The cause of the 
trouble has not been discovered. Possibly the Shaikh of the Hadhramis 
hipaa to curry favour with the King as a good pan-Arab. Anyhow, he 
is dead now. 7 


(6) Somaliland. 


It is particularly necessary that Somali pilgrims should not be stranded 
here destitute, as they then become an easy prey to King Hussein’s con- 
scription agents; yet it is precisely Somali destitutes whom it ig most 
difficult to get rid of, partly because the authorities in Somaliland are 
unable to sanction any expenditure for this purpose, partly because there 
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are no steamers running direct from Jeddah to Somaliland. “In rare cases 
we beg a free passage to Aden for a destitute Somali, and ask the autho: 
rities at Aden to send him on from there at our expense; but neither- 
the. generosity of the shipping companies nor the-small charitable fund : 
controlled by this Agency is large enough to deal with the repatriation 
of destitute Somalis.on the scale which their number require. 


(1) Nejad. 


In June the Hejaz authorities wrote to say that villagers and town 
dwellers from Nejd might come on the pilgrimage, but not Badawin 
Nejdis. If the latter came, the Hejaz Governmént would not. accept 
responsibility for anything that might happen. As’‘s reason’ for this deci: 
sion the Hejaz Government pleaded attacks made on the - Hejaz by 
Wahabis since the preceding pilgrimage. His Majesty’s Government had 
however already informed the Hejaz Government, in February, that they 
could not agsin pyt pressure on Bin Saud to-induce kim to forbid his 
people to make the pjigrimage, though they privately sent « friendly 
message to Bin Saud saying that they hoped the pilgrimage would be 
successful and that he would take steps to ensure that no untoward inoi- 
dent should occur through any act of the Nejd pilgrims. In the event, 
however, no official caravan came from Nejd, though-no do : 
Nejdis made the pilgrimage. 


(8) Yemen. 
Most of the Yemeni pilgrims make the journey on foot jn a large 
caravan which is known as the’ ‘‘Usbah.’’ They. brings coffee 
and other produce to sell or exchange for the supplies they ne rAlsg . 


way. This year the caravan was attacked by Wahabis who killed a con: 
siderable unmber of them. According to Hejaz statistics 1,900 out of 
2 000 were killed, but this is an exaggeration. It jg true that only s#bout 
100 reached the Hejaz, but many had fled back to their homes., Never- 
- theless the incident did much to discredit the Wahabis in the Fféejde. 
The Yemenis however seemed to regard it as a normal inoident of Arab 
warfare and, chiefly, as a warning that the Usbah should be well armed 
in future. It is understood that the aggressors are trying to arrive at a 
settlement of the case on tribal lines. 





